for "Cymbeline," once applied her astrological lore to casting the horo-
scopes of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, her idols in the theatre, her dear
friends outside it, from girlhood. She saw that the planets are favourable
to both horoscopes up to the time of the end of the Lyceum partner-
ship. Then they begin to show a contrary disposition, and are never
again propitious. Henry Irving's career after the separation does seem
to have been ill-starred. He lost his health, his theatre, his money,
and to a certain extent his position. The King of the London stage was
banished from the capital, and forced to exploit his reputation in the
provinces. He died, a poor, afflicted and disappointed man, one who in his
last days could get through his performances on these arduous tours only
by a supreme exertion of his indomitable will. Yet an observer of the
heavens must surely have noted some improvement in the disposition of
his stars on the day he was buried in Westminster Abbey. Then at least
he regained his throne.
Turning to Ellen Terry's career after December 1902, the date of
her final rupture with Irving (she acted with him only once after it in
a special performance of "The Merchant of Venice" given at Drury Lane,
in July 1903 in aid of the Actors' Association) we find evidence that both
confirms and contradicts the horoscope. Ellen Terry's first venture into
the uncharted seas of management after she left the Lyceum harbour
(a harbour, it should be remembered, which had become unsafe) was a
disaster. But her first engagement at another theatre was a triumphant
success. (The engagement with Tree in "The Merry Wives of Windsor.")
Her firsc tours in the provinces without Irving showed no decline in
prosperity. In 1905 and 1906 she continued to prosper, appearing in plays
written for her by two of the most eminent dramatists of the time (J. M.
Barrie and Bernard Shaw). Having climbed to the highest summit it was
possible to climb in classical poetic drama, she now, at the age of 58,
started a new career in contemporary prose drama. Max Beerbohm may
say that the quality of exuberance that was right for Beatrice and Portia
is wrong for Barrie's Alice and Shaw's Lady Cecily, and that she needs a
Shakespeare to stand up to her, but the public, exhilarated by her beautiful
boisterousness, ignore that it is making havoc of "Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire"
and "Captain Brassbound's Conversion." Then comes the jubilee celebra-
tion, Ellen Terry's apotheosis. Her exchequer, emptied during her enter-
prise at the Imperial Theatre in 1904, is replenished by the testimonial.
It would seem as if her stock had declined at the beginning of the cen-
tury, only because the stock of the Lyceum had declined. There is now a
sharp rise. Ellen Terry is the acknowledged queen of the English theatre.
Despite greying hair, and a more ample figure, she is still beautiful.
Grace still "pervades the hussy." There is still magic in the voice; "the
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